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Mr. HuGu Buair, born in 18€4, is the eldest surviving 
son of the late Rev. Robert H. Blair, M.A.,a member of an 
old Ayrshire family; the mother of Hugh being a Yorkshire 
lady inheriting in some measure the literary ability con- 
spicuously displayed by her relative, Harrison Ainsworth, 
the popular novelist. In early years Hugh Blair gave 
tokens of possessing musical talent, for the development 
of which he was at the age of fourteen placed as an articled 
pupil under Mr. Done, the organist of Worcester Cathedral. 
A better choice of master could scarcely have been made, 
since that esteemed professor had during a long career 
shown an exceptional aptitude for teaching the art. The 
value of lessons received in private was soon tested in 
public, for in his sixteenth year Hugh Blair presided at 
the organ in the daily services of the Church, a duty which 
he during the term of his indenture continued to perform 
to the ever-increasing satisfaction of both choir and con- 
gregation. In 1883 Mr. Blair gained in open competition 
the organ scholarship at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he for three years pursued his musical studies under 
the guidance of Dr. Garrett. Mr. Blair took in 1886 his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1887 the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. On leaving the University he was 
appointed acting organist of Worcester Cathedral, Mr. 
Done having elected to retire from the responsible post he 
had with honour held for nearly half a century. Py con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor in Music upon that veteran 
officer of the Church, the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
fulfilled the wishes of those, their name is Legion, who 
have ever held Mr. Done in esteem. 

By virtue of his office the organist of Worcester Cathedral 
is the conductor of the Triennial musical festivals:held in 
that edifice. In September last Mr. Blair for the first time 
wielded the baton at a ‘* music meeting,” and achieved an 
unqualified success in the performance of histask. Among 
the works included in the programme were Bach’s ‘* Mass” 
inB minor, and Brahms’ “ Requiem.” Both these two 
great compositions received an interpretation that was on 
all sides pronounced excellent. To prepare for the duties 
imposed on him by the latter work Mr. Blair committed 
to memory every bar of the score. Though taking the 
precaution to have the book within reach he made no use 
ofit. Mr. Blair, well versed in the art of orchestration, 
has a practical knowledge of orchestral instruments. 
Besides being a capable performer on the French horn, 
he is able to play fairly on most of them. These acquire- 
ments obtained for him the confidence and respect of the 
eminent players that came at the recent Festival under 
his direction. At the outset it was evident that a feeling 
of good fellowship existed between the young leader and 
the well-tried forces at his command. 

As a choir trainer Mr. Blair has proved himself highly 
tficient. On this point no other testimony is needed 
than that afforded by the singing of the choristers in the 
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daily services of Worcester Cathedral. Having hearty 
sympathy with the movement set on foot to enrich occa- 
sional services of the Church by adding an orchestra to 
the ordinary musical forces, Mr. Blair has been inde- 
fatigable in his endeavours to organise for the services 
held in the nave of the Cathedral a body of executants 
consisting of a large voluntary choir and full orchestra. 
Asa composer of music for the Church Mr, Blair has 
made his mark. This may be inferred from an examina- 
tion of the list of works produced by him. It includes a 
setting in B flat of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 
performed at the Gloucester Festival of 1892; a setting in 
D of the Te Deum and $ubilate, performed with orchestra 
and chorus at the Worcester Festival of 1893; two settings, 
in F and G respectively, of the Holy Communion Service; 
and an eight-voice setting in B minor of the Magnificat, 
sung at the Festival of 1887; together with a cantata, 
and a goodly number of anthems. In addition to his 
appointment as organist of the Cathedral, and conductor 
of the Worcester Festivals, Mr. Blair is also conductor 
of the Worcester Festival Choral Society, and a Vice- 
President of the London Church Orchestral Society. 





CURRENT NOTES. 





THE distinctive feature of the concert recently given at 
Bridgewater House by the Gentlemen and Children of 
Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal was that every piece per- 
formed was the work of a past or a present member of the 
choir. How rich the fund of art at the disposal of the 
framer of the programme! How embarrassing the duty 
of selecting from such a boundless store! In the 
‘Cheque Book” of the Chapel Royal are to be found the 
names of nearly all the notable English musicians of the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. That their successors 
have in the course of the present century worthily upheld 
the fame of the choir cannot be disputed. The oldest 
piece in the programme was the madrigal, ‘I’m going to 
my lonely bed,’ written and composed by Richard 
Edwards, master of the children in 1563. On_ this 
occasion it was sung by Master Ranson, Messrs. Noble, 
Guy, and Brereton. Listening to it one was led to the 
belief that with all the labour of more than three hundred 
years the vocal art has not in tenderness and truthfulness 
of expression advanced very far. William Byrde, another 
great musician of the 16th century, was represented by a 
** Lullaby,” sung by Master Bullen, Messrs. Taylor, 
Coward, Gawthrop, and Bevan. The forces of the choir 
were united when engaged upon the ballet, ‘‘ Now is the 
Month of Maying,” by Thomas Morley, the pupil of 
Byrde; and under the same conditions was interpreted 
the setting of the ode, ‘‘ Blest pair of Sirens,” by Stafford 
Smith, while the genial art of his pupil, Sir John Goss, 
was exhibited in the glee, ‘‘ The Sycamore Shade.” The 
great Purcell was represented by the air, ‘‘ I attempt from 
love’s sickness to fly,” sung by Mr. Henry Guy; by the 
charming song, ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds,” sung by Master 
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Dr. William Creser. Compositions by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Sir William Cusins, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Frederick 
Bevan, and Mr. Henry Guy were also included in the 
programme. 


THE book of words of the above-mentioned concert 
contained the following quotation from the preface to a 
book of ‘* Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs,” composed by 
William Byrde, and printed, presumably, in the sixteenth 
century, by Thomas Este :— 


‘“* Some reasons brefely set downe by th’ auctor, to 
persuade every one to learne to sing :-— 
First.—It is a knowledge easely taught and quickly 
learned, where there is a good Master and an apt 

Scoller. 

Seconp,—The exercise of singing is delightful to Nature 
and good to preserve the Health of Man. 
Tuirn.—It doth strengthen all parts of the breast, and 

doth open the pipes. 

FourtH.—It is a singular good remedie for a stutting and 
stammering in the speech. 

Firtu.-—It is the best means to procure a perfect pronun- 
ciation, and to make a good orator. 

SixtH.—It is the only way to know where Nature hath 
bestowed a good voyce, which gift is so rare as 
there is not one among a thousand that hath it; 
and, in many, that excellent gift is lost, because 
they want art to express Nature. 

SEVENTH.—There is not any musicke of instruments 
whatsoever comparable to that which is made of 
the voyces of men, where the voyces are good, 
and the same well sorted and ordered. 

E1GHTH.—The better the voyce is, the meeter it is to 
honour and serve God therewith; and the voyce 
of man is chiefly to be employed to that end. 

Omnis Spiritus laudet Dominum.” 


As English amateurs are given, and not without reason, 
to plume themselves upon their superiority in choral 
singing, it is well for them to have opportunities of forming 
an estimate of continental choirs. Without crossing the 
seas Londoners have recently been enabled to listen to 
performances by choirs from Holland, Switzerland, and 
Sweden. It is to be regretted that on each occasion the 
audience in the Queen’s Hall was but small. Those who 
attended the concerts were, however, highly gratified with 
the proceedings. Too generous to make an invidious 
comparison between the separately constituted bodies, 
they awarded praise to each and all. Without deviating 
from that kindly attitude it may be said that the Swiss 
choir had in numbers a decided advantage over the other 
societies. Under their able conductor, Dr. Munzinger, 
the “ Berner Liedertafel” rendered, on the first of June, 
a miscellaneous programme in a style worthy of hearty 
commendation. Their tone was lusty and cheery. The 
high tenors, seldom resorting to the falsetto register, were 
in the upper part, or melody, of the choral ‘ Volkslieder”’ 
exceptionally effective. Not that they disturbed the 
balance of the four parts. They merely allowed freedom 
to the lower voices which, when the melody is taken by 
the head voice, have to be reduced in volume. It must 
not be understood that the singing of the choir was marked 
by an absence of light and shade, or that contrast was 
brought about solely by abrupt alternations of loud and soft 
tones. Instead of that there was a satisfactory observance 





of the indefinable degrees of tonal power lying between a 
pianissimo and a fortissimo. 


*, * 


To take part in the celebration of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association representatives of affiliated societies 
came to London from well nigh all parts of the world. 
Availing themselves of that opportunity sixty-six members 
of the Swedish contingent gave a concert at the Queen’s 
Hall on the 5th of June. They sang their national music 
with so much fervency as to kindle the enthusiasm of their 
fellow countrymen present, and to arouse the interest of 
English amateurs. Among the most striking examples 
of their mistrelsy were the old song, ‘‘ Gladjens Blomster” 
(“« Flowers of Joy ”), and ‘‘ Du Gamla, du Friska” (‘Thou 
ancient, Thou glorious”), a national air of Jamtland, 
The pleasure of the English auditors was enhanced by 
the excellent translation provided in the book of words. 


*, * 


MusicaL members of the Arts Club entertained their 
brethren on Friday evening, June 1st, with the performance 
of a capital selection of songs, glees, and instrumental 
pieces. Messrs. Schloesser and Westlake played Reinecke’s 
Impromptu, for two pianofortes, on a theme from 
Schumann’s “ Manfred ” ; M. Emile Sauret, accompanied 
on the pianoforte by Mr. W. Henry Thomas, performed 
his own Romance for the violin ; and Mr. Oscar Beringer 
rendered Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody in C sharp minor, 
for the pianoforte. Bishop’s glee, ‘‘ Come forth! sweet 
spirit” ; Cumming’s prize glee, ‘‘ Song should breathe,” 
and Beale’s madrigal, ‘“‘ What ho!’ were interpreted by 
Messrs. Foster, Cummings, Fell, and Ackerman. Mr, 
Walter Macfarren’s charming serenade, “ O love, arise!” 
was sung by Mr. Arthur Oswald to the accompaniment of 
the composer, and Mr. W. H. Cummings had, in his own 
song, “‘ Just as of old,” the advantage of aid given on the 
pianoforte by Signor Alberto Randegger. Songs were 
also contributed by Mr. William Nicholl and Mr. Frederic 
King. 

*,* 

DEPRIVED this summer of the full series of nine Richter 
concerts, the subscribers determined to make the most of 
the four performances granted them. For these they 
expressed thankfulness by greeting Dr. Richter, on his 
appearance on the platform to conduct the first concert, 
with most enthusiastic applause. There was in it a ring 
of joyfulness raised by friends and admirers on seeing him 
in a state of perfect recovery from the illness which had 
disabled. him. It was in this mood they listened to a 
rendering of the overture to Die Meistersinger, in which 
the spirit of merriment seemed embodied. How appro- 
priate was the work to the occasion! Seldom have 
Brahms’s Variations on Hadyn’s theme, ‘‘ Chorale St. 
Antonii,” been performed with such brilliant success. 
With the light {Richter threw upon them, all the trans- 
formations of the simple melody were made to stand out 
clear in outline and true in colour. How delicate some, 
and how vivid others! The novelty of the concert was 
‘‘ Vysehrad,” the first of a cycle of Symphonic Poems, 
entitf@d “ Mein Vaterland,” composed by the Bohemian 
musician, Smetana. It will be remembered that last year 
one of the series, “ Vitava,” was produced in St. James’s 
Hall by Richter. In “ Vysehrad” the composer has 
aimed at depicting the ancient castle of that name as it 
appeared in its pristine splendour, as it was in its decline, 
and as it is in its present state of ruin. In the first 
section of the descriptive work, the music of lute and harp 
tells of love and gallantry; in the second, the blare of 
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trumpet and the clang of cymbals announce fierce conflict ; 
and in the last, sorrowful strains, sad echoes of the past, 
speak of desolation, Though highly coloured and strong 
in contrast, the themes did not firmly secure the attention 
of auditors who, later in the evening, were held spell- 
bound by Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Symphony.” 


Bizet’s Orchestral Suite, No. 1, ‘‘ L’Arlesienne,” was 
performed on the 11th ult., for the first time at the 
Richter concerts. From the incidental music which he 
composed to Daudet’s drama of that name, Bizet selected 
pieces to form a Suite forthe concert-room. It comprises 
a Prelude, a Minuetto, an Adagietto, and a Carillon. 
Played to perfection by the instrumentalists, the graceful 
and picturesque themes were received with instant 
approval. The Symphony was Schubert’s in C; and the 
overtures were ‘* Leonora,” and ‘‘ Carneval Romain,” by 
Beethoven and Berlioz respectively. In splendid style 
Mr. Edward Lloyd sang the “ Trial Songs,” and the 
“ Preislied ” from Die Meistersinger. 


At the third concert two novelties, an overture, ‘‘ Car- 
neval,” by Dvérak, and a Pianoforte Concerto by 
Rubinstein, were brought forward. The. overture is the 
second of a series of three which the composer intended 
for performance in a similar order to that observed in the 
disposition of the movements of a symphony. By itself, 
however, the ‘*Carneval” is a thoroughly enjoyable 
work. The themes are jubilant, and the colouring vivid, 
while the rhythms, swaying and tossing the subjects 
about, are those proper to the representation of a revel. 
Rubinstein’s Concerto will not detract from his repu- 
tation as a composer,- if it fail to enhance it. Though 
bringing fresh proofs of his skill, it offers nothing to 
advance a step farther his claim to originality. The themes 
of the first movement are treated with the utmost 
effect, and the same might be said of those of the finale. 
It is, however, in the slow movement that dearth of 
melodic materials is apparent. The pianoforte part was 
superbly played by Josef Hofmann, who, mistaking pro- 
longed applause for a request for more, came forward to 
perform another piece. Selections from Der Ring des 


Nibelungen and Parsifal were, with the exception of the. 


choral music and the part for the bells in the latter work, 
admirably executed. Selections from Wagner’s music- 
dramas, together with Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, 
formed the programme of the last concert of the summer 
season, 


To present a programme made up entirely of works. by 


the same musician is to put the composer’s talents to a: 
Yet Mdlle. Chaminade at her third annual, 
concert, in which only her own compositions were per-. 


severe test. 


formed, ventured to pass through such an ordeal, and 
fairly succeeded in the attempt. For the interpretation of 
vocal pieces she had the good fortune to secure the services 
of artists so capable as Miss Liza Lehmann, Mdlle. Camille 
Landi, and Mr. Arthur Oswald; and for instrumental 
works, the aid of M. Stojowski. Besides accompanying 
the vocal music, Mdlle. Chaminade played several of her 
most graceful pianoforte solos, and in each and all gained 
the warm approval of her audience, 


FRENCH music was represented at the second concert of 
the ‘“‘ Wolff Musical Union” by compositions from the pen 
of M, Saint-Saéns, Saving one all the works down in the 
programme were examples of his art. In their performance 
he invariably presided at the pianoforte, and in this way, 
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every piece received an interpretation precisely in accord: 
ance with the composer’s intentions. How great the 
advantage of this arrangement may easily be imagined. 
His concerted works were a trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello; a sonate for pianoforte and violin; and a 
pianoforte quartet. There were also solos, one for violon- 
cello, another for viole d’amour, and yet another for violin. 
These pieces proclaimed Saint-Saéns a composer of a high 
order. . The instrumentalists who assisted on this occasion 
were M. Johannes Wolff (violin), M. Van Waefelghem 
(viole d’amour), and M. Hollman (violoncello); the 
vocalist being Mr. Eugene Oudin. The enterprising 
director of these concerts, M. Johannes Wolff, is deserving 
the support of lovers of chamber music. 
*,* 

RESPONDING to the invitations of “ La Société Nationale — 
des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre” a large 
company assembled in the Alhambra theatre on Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 13th, to take part in the entertainment 
given under the direction of Mr. N. Vert. Among the 
many interesting vocal items of the programme was the air, 
* En fermant les yeux,” an excerpt from Massenet’s Manon, 
which was rendered by Mr. Ben Davies with so much 
fervency as to lead to calls for an encore, a request the 
artist conceded by singing a charming song, “Stars” by 
Franco Leoni. Another piece that gained favour was the 
vocal waltz “ L’Ardita,” sung by Madame Marie Roze. 
On appearing at the conductor’s desk to direct the 
performance of his work the composer, Signor Ardita, was 
greeted with loud applause. Mr. John Thomas—harpist 
to Her Majesty—played with good effect a piece composed 
by him, entitled ‘‘Autumn”; and Messrs. Wolff and 
Hollman exhibited their art to the best advantage. 
Madame Thénard and M. Samary in droll monologues 
afforded amusement, while M. Max O’Rell provoked 
unbounded merriment by telling, ‘‘ How he once ascended 
the pulpit in America” to rebuke a sanctimonious elder 
by asking him, ‘ Where he spent his Sundays when 
visiting Paris.” M. Jacobi and his orchestra contributed 
much to the success of the entertainment, which concluded 
with an exhibition of Tableaux Vivants. 


Tuose favoured with invitations to the Matinée given 
on the 5th ult., at Collard’s Concert Room, by Miss Ada 
Calkin and Miss Mabel Calkin, were highly gratified with 
the performances of those accomplished young ladies. The 
former, Miss Ada Calkin, played with skill and good taste 
pianoforte pieces by composers of the past and of the 
present time; while the latter, Miss Mabel Calkin, in 
songs by Verdi, Gounod, and Saint-Saéns, displayed a 
soprano voice of excellent quality. 

** 

ScHOLARSHIPS at the London College of Music have 
just been awarded to Catherine Allen and Florence 
Louise Moody for pianoforte playing; also exhibitions to 
Ethel J. Renwick for pianoforte, F. M. Barrett for singing, 
and Charles P. Knight for harmony and counterpoint. 
The judges were Dr. Walter H. Sangster (in the chair), 
Dr. F. J. Karn, and Mr. A. J. Caldicott. 


Tue Dramatic and Musical Recital recently given by 
the Misses Nora and Frederica Conway afforded the 
numerous company attracted thereby to Steinway Hall 
unqualified pleasure. These gifted young artists evoked 
the sympathies of all present by the tenderness and 
truthfulness of their representations. It would, indeed, 
have been impossible for any one to maintain an attitude 
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of indifference whilst listening to the recitations, both 
serious and humorous, of Miss Nora Conway. There was, 
for instance, in her delivery of Stanton’s lines, ‘‘ Wearyin’ 
for you,”’ an emotional force that swayed the feelings of 
the heart. The songs chosen by Miss Frederica Conway 
were admirably suited to display her pretty voice and 
winning style of performance. 


REGARDED from a musical point of view, the London 
season of 1894 attained its greatest elevation last week 
when the Triennial Handel Festival was celebrated in the 
Crystal Palace. The central transept of that beautiful 
structtre then presented a spectacle that in many 
particulars could not be matched in the world. It was 
one calculated to make a deep impression upon the 
beholder. Even to those who, during the last four 
decades, have missed no opportunity of attending the 
festivals, the sight, presented by the army of executants 
filling the great orchestra and by the tens of thousands of 
auditors occupying the vast spaces below, brought new 
delights. Though retaining their freshness of features, 
the Handel Festivals still keep to the characteristics which 
distinguished the first series of performances. To the late 
Mr. Bowley, the originator of the scheme, the credit of 
their abiding merit is due. He, a worshipper of Handel, 
had learnt from experience gained in the management of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society how to place the works of 
the master in a manner worthy of their grandeur, When 
the proposal to perform them on so vast a scale was first 
mooted, it was met with many misgivings. Doubts were 
raised as to the suitability of the Crystal Palace for such 
an undertaking, while it was contended that choruses with 
nearly a thousand singers to a part could not be sung with 
clearness and effect. But Mr. Bowley, backed by the 
Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and supported 
by the Directors of the Palace, had the courage to make 
the venture and the good fortune to succeed in his project. 
Had he not the aid of the great conductor of the Society, 
he might have faltered, but with Sir Michael Costa as 
leader he pursued his course with confidence of victory. 


It was evident at the General Rehearsal on Friday, 
June 22nd, that the vocal and instrumental forces placed 
under the leadership of Mr. August Manns were not only 
able to maintain but to increase the fame of the Festivals. 
It was a happy arrangement to commence proceedings 
with the “Hallelujah” chorus, the jubilant strains of 
which gave utterance to the joy of all concerned in the 
renewal of the celebrations. Immediately after this 
manifestation of the immense capacity of the choir came, 
in the overture to the Occasional oratorio, an opportunity 
for the band to display its exceptional powers. Later on, 
at well chosen intervals, the instrumentalists asserted 
their claims upon the undivided attention of the auditors, 
the pieces selected for them being the Concerto in D for 
strings, oboes, bassoons, and organ; together with the 
Sonata in A, for violin, now played by 220 violinists. In 
the last-named work the quality of tone and the unity 
observed were truly,admirable. Without taking aught 
from the merits of the band it must, however, be 
acknowledged that the choir formed as usual the chief 
feature of the organisation. Upon the efficiency of the 
choristers the success of the enterprise rested. That they 
were thoroughly competent to fulfil their duties was at the 
rehearsal brought to the proof in the chain of choruses 
from Israel, the heavy demand made on their resources 
being fully met. Our remarks upon the performances of 
last week must necessarily be deferred. 





Ir is generally acknowledged that there is no longer any 
need to send a student to Italy to learn the vocal art, the 
tuition available in this country being good enough to 
answer the purpose. Without disputing the claims made 
on behalf of our resident teachers, it may for all that be 
urged that a practical knowledge of the Italian language 
is very useful to a vocal artist, and that the quickest and 
best way for acquiring it is to reside for a time in the 
country wherein it is spoken, Failing this, the student 
should take advantage of every opportunity that may offer 
of listening to the speech of some renowned Italian per- 
former. Such an one, for instance, as Signora Duse, the 
incomparable actress who has just concluded an engage- 
ment at Daly’s Theatre. From her lips the language 
flows in all its purity. Even though the meaning of the 
words be not caught, the tones in which they are uttered 
make the sweetest music. Inflexions so exquisitely 
varied cannot but charm the ear. So rapidly are the tones 
modulated that they pass instantly from the service of joy 
to that of woe. Yet never are they forced beyond their 
natural strength. Inthe management of voice, and in the 
enunciation of words, singers might learn a great deal from 
Eleonora Duse. 


*,* 


A very pleasing concert was given by the Chaplin Trio 
in the small Queen’s Hall on the roth ult. Miss Mabel 
Chaplin by the ability she displayed as a violoncellist both 
in solo and concerted pieces; Miss Kate Chaplin as a 
violinist, and Miss Nellie Chaplin as a pianist fully 
justified their claims upon the attention of the musical 
public, Their programme included E, Schiitt’s Trio in 
C minor, Op. 27. They were assisted by Miss Rosabel 
Watson (viola), Miss Evelyn Ehrmann (pianoforte), 
Madame Anna Lang (violin), and the Meister Glee 
Singers. 

*,* 

Mr, Ernest Fow tes at his concert at Princes’ Hall 
on the roth ult, introduced Dr. Hubert Parry’s Theme 
and Variations for pianoforte in D minor, a scholarly work 
which we hope soon to hear again. Besides playing in 
finished style solos by Brahms and Schumann, he joined 
Mr. Bernard Fowles in compositions by Hiller, Max 
Bruch, and Saint-Saéns for two pianofortes believed to 
have not previously been given in England. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel were the vocalists. Mr. Fowles hopes to give 
in the autumn inthe Metropolis a series of four concerts 
devoted exclusively to chamber music from the pens of 
British composers. 

*,* 

THE movement set on foot in Liverpool to commemorate 
the services of Mr. Best to musical art as composer, 
editor, and organist, is making progress. The com- 
mittee have just issued a circular detailing how much 
in the matter of utilisation of improvements, in style, and 
in composition, the younger race of organists owe to Mr. 
Best. Donations to the memorial may be forwarded to 
the Lord Mayor of Liverpool. The Hon. Secs. are 
sending to the organists throughout the kingdom a letter 
askiffg them if they will take a collecting book. Any 
sum will be acceptable, as it is proposed to make the 
memorial as representative as possible, 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL LECTURES. 


TakinG as his title, “ That Grand Old Robber,” Mr. E 
Prout recently delivered a lecture at the Royal Academy 
on Handel’s appropriations. It was most extraordinary 
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and incomprehensible, he thought, that the great Saxon 
should have stolen other people’s brains in the manner he 
did, for in private life he was most upright, scrupulous and 
just, actually ruining his health in working to pay debts 
contracted. during his opera management. Apologists 
said that Handel only took rough stones and polished them 
into jewels. He did sometimes. In a biographical sketch 
Dr. Crotch gave a list of 29 composers, ending with a 
significant ‘* &c.,” whom Handel ‘‘ quoted or imitated.” 
When he appropriated as many as 16 pages of a work at a 
time without alteration or acknowledgment, he certainly 
deserved the title given to the lecture. It was indeed 
curious that such a genius should have thought it worth 
while to “ crib’’ from anybody and everybody. 

Sir John Stainer presided at a meeting of the Musical 
Association held on the 12th ult., at which Mr. James 
Higgs read a paper on ‘“*Samuel Wesley.” The period 
covered by the life of Wesley, 1766-1837, was remarkable, 
he said, in the history of modern music, following as it 
did, close on the days of Bach and Handel, and being 
coincident as it was with the times of all the most illustrious 
of those composers whose works had become our classical 
heritage. Samuel Wesley was nearly three when he 
played his first tune, and the street organs of the day are 
credited with being among his chief instructors. Before 
he was five he knew Samson and Messiah by heart. When 
ten he was able to play difficult pieces on the harpsichord 
at sight. In 1793 he married and settled at Ridge, near 
Barnet, but later he returned to London, living in Camden 
Town. Shortly afterwards he commenced introducing 
the music of John Sebastian Bach to England, and some 
letters written to"Jacob threw light upon the enthusiastic 
zeal in making the great composer known and appreciated. 
Although so fine a player, Samuel Wesley never held any 
prominent organ appointment. When the church in 
Pratt Street, Camden Town, was built in 1824, he was 
appointed organist there. In the autumn of 1837 he met 
Mendelssohn, who was enraptured with his power even in 
its decay, and Wesley, in return, dwelt in term of highest 
eulogy on the German composer’s wonderful mind. This 
was the last occasion on which he showed his ability in 
public. When he reached home he said, “I shall never 
go out again alive.’’ This premonition proved correct, as 
in October he died. Mr. Higgs enlivened his lecture with 
many stories of Wesley’s doings. When organist at 
Pratt Street a clergyman in the district wished him to 
play the services at his church. Wesley saw that in so 
doing a blind female organist would be turned out of her 
position, so politely declined, remarking that she was good 
enough for his church. 

At a meeting of the Hellenic Society, on the 18th ult., 
Professor Jebb referred to the discoveries of the French 
archeologists at Delphi. The treasure house of the 
Athenians, he said, had been discovered. It was a Doric 
temple, built shortly after the victory at Marathon in 493. 
Among the inscriptions found none were the subject of 
more general curiosity than the hymns to the Delphian 
Apollo, with a musical notation. Eleven years ago 
examples of ancient Greek music were unknown, except 
ina few MSS., first published in the sixteenth century, 
only one of which was indisputably genuine. The 
fragments at Delphi were fourteen in number. The 
principal contained eighteen lines, and the musical notes 
were fairly complete, only nine being missing out of 207. 
The signs for the notes were the ordinary letters of the 
Greek alphabet, sometimes turned upside down or tilted. 
There were two distinct systems of notation for voices and 
for instruments. 





Nine of the fourteen fragments were, 


arranged for voices, and five for instruments, these being 
the lyre and the flute. The vocal and instrumental 
music was always in unison. As to the date of the 


- fragments, one alluded to the repulse of the Gauls from 


Delphi in 279 B.c. 





OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


MassENEt’s Werther was produced on the rrth ult. for 
the reappearance of M. Jean de Reszke, who had played the 
title part with success during the later portion of his stay 
in America. This had doubtless something to do with 
the introduction of the work to this country, as until it 
was known that the famous tenor had taken a liking to 
Werther no definite arrangements had been made for its 
production here, although it was brought out over two 
years ago in Vienna. If any male singer could give 
popularity to the opera it would be M. de Reszke, than 
whom no greater favourite with the musical public is in 
the habit of periodically visiting us. MM. Edouard Blau, 
Paul Milliet, and Georges Hartmann in preparing the 
libretto followed pretty closely the main lines of Goethe’s 
story. The opera begins with the dawn of affection 
between the young couple, when Werther sees Charlotte 
cutting the bread and butter for her brothers and sisters. 
Charlotte, however, remembers that she is betrothed to 
Albert, and does not allow herself to be led into 
a confession of reciprocation of affection, although 
there is no doubt that she is favourably disposed 
towards the student. When she bids him go away 
from the town until Christmas it is in the belief that 
as she has become the wife of another he will get the 
better of his passion, but in this she is mistaken. When 
Werther returns and finds that he is incapable of moving 
Charlotte by the fervour of his appeals, he borrows Albert’s 
pistols and shoots himself. Massenet’s music is always 
expressive of the dramatic situation, but those who are 
fond of set airs will search the score in vain for detachable 
pieces. At the same time there are many exceedingly 
melodious passages—for instance Werther’s first air 
beginning ‘‘O nature plein de grace;” the love duet in the 
first act, the bright air ‘‘ Tout le monde est joyeux” for 
Sophie, the light-hearted sister of the heroine; Werther’s 
prayer for strength to endure his misery, and the duet in 
which the romantic young man ineffectually strives to 
persuade Charlotte to leave her husband. The instrumen- 
tation is in Massenet’s very best style. M. Jean de Reszke 
sings the music as though he loved it, as from the oppor- 
tunities it gives him he has every reason to do; and 
Madame Emma Eames is a sympathetic and unaffected 
Charlotte. Madame Sigrid Arnoldson as Sophie, and M. 
Albers as Albert are also praiseworthy. There is no regular 
chorus work, though the opera begins and ends with a 
‘“* Noél,” sung by six children. As Werther was bound 
to reach England sometime or other the composer may be 
congratulated on having his work submitted under such 
favourable conditions. 

Notwithstanding the popularity of the Polish tenor, 
a more serviceable work for the management than Werther 
will probably be the same composer’s La Navarraise, 
written expressly for Madame Calvé and produced with 
unequivocal success on the 2oth ult. It is only in one - 
act, but the story contains enough material for a three 
act opera of the old school. The scene is laid in a village 
in the Basque provinces during a Carlist insurrection, and 
the curtain rises to the roar of artillery and the rattle of 
musketry, The Royalist’ forces fail in an attack on a 
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citadel held by the enemy, and General Garrido in his 
vexation says that he would gladly give a fortune to whom- 
soever would rid him of the rebel leader, by name 
Zuccaraga. This remark is overheard by Anita, a peasant 
girl from Navarre, who has just been informed by the 
father of her betrothed that he cannot think of giving his 
consent to their union until Anita can show a sum of money 
as dowry equivalent to that he intends to bestow upon 
his soldier son. Rendered desperate by the hopelessness 
of finding such a sum, Anita forms a dreadful resolve. 
She finds her way to the Carlist camp and plays the part 
of Judith—that is to say, she slays Zuccaraga. When 
she returns and obtains the promised reward she finds 
that the object of her journey to the rebel lines has been 
misunderstood by her lover who, sick at heart, has plunged 
into the thick of the fight and is fatally wounded. When 
he dies she goes mad and the curtain falls. The music 
is strongly dramatic throughout, indeed the stirring stage 
action and the accompanying vigorously expressive 
strains hold the attention throughout a period of fifty 
minutes, The inevitable intermezzo is a nocturne played 
while the Royalist soldiers are sleeping by the camp fire, 
and typifying the melting of night into dawn. This is a 
delightful movement. Madame Calvé embodies the 
emotional and impulsive heroine with remarkable tragic 
power, and excellent support is given by M. Alvarez (seen 
to great advantage as the lover), M. Plangon (very im- 
posing as the general), and MM. Dufriche and Bonnard 
as a couple of light-hearted soldiers. La Navarraise has 
the great merit of conciseness. The score does not 
contain a superfluous bar. 

That there is still a numerous following for some of the 
more familiar operas in the répertoire has been proved by 
the large audiences drawn to Madame Melba’s performances 
in Lucia di Lammermoor and Rigoletto. The attendance 
has been good, too, on the Romeo and Fuliette and 
Lohengrin nights with the two De Reszkes, 








GERMAN OPERA AT DRURY LANE, 


Havine engaged Herr Max Alvary for the London 
season Sir Augustus Harris has turned the Wagnerian 
tenor to account by organising a series of performances 
of German opera in the original tongue to be held two 
nights in each week for a month, He managed to secure 
the services of Frau Klafsky, a favourite artist with the 


London public, and drawing from the Covent Garden. 


establishment most of the other singers he required, had 
no difficulty in providing casts likely to be acceptable. A 
satisfactory beginning was made on the roth with Die 
Walkire, the two celebrated German singers being 
respectively the Siegmund and the Brunhilde, whilst 


Herr Wiegand (also well-known in this country) was; 


the Wotan. In other parts were Fraulein Gherlsen, 
Mdlle. Pauline Joran, Fraulein Olitzka, Mr. 
Bispham, and singers of like ability. Herr Lohse 
proved himself an efficient conductor, and the band 
got satisfactorily through their difficult and sometimes 
unthankful task. 


. There was another crowded house on the 23rd ult. 


when Siegfried was performed. In this third section of 


the massive Ring des Nibelungen series Herr Alvary' 
repeated his spirited rendering of the fearless hero, and: 


Frau Klafsky charmed the spectators with her poetic acting 
as Brunhilde—notwithstanding that she did not appear 


until three and a-half hours after the curtain had first 


David! 





risen. Herr Rodemund, as the crafty Nibelung Mime,a 
part in which he is famous in his own country, was also 
well received. Herr Lohse again conducted. 





LONDON AND COUNTRY CHURCH CHOIRS, 


*,* We shall be glad to receive communications from 
organists and choirmasters respecting the proceedings of 
their choirs. Such communications should be posted to the 
Editor of Tue Lute before the 20th of each month to 
obtain mention in the following number. 


THE sixth annual festival of the Nonconformist Choir 
Union took place at the Crystal Palace on the oth ult. 
under the conductorship of Mr. E. Minshall, There were 
over 4,000 adult singers in the Handel orchestra repre- 
senting 57 London and 87 provincial choirs, some of the 
latter coming from Leeds, Hereford, Oswestry, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. The concert included ‘‘ Be not afraid” 
from Elijah, Tom Cooke’s “ Strike the lyre,” R. P. 
Stewart’s “ The bells of St. Michael’s Tower,” and 
Schubert’s “ Forth to the meadows.”’ The Crystal Palace 
orchestra, directed by Mr. Manns, performed several 
instrumental pieces with equal success. There were to 
have been two competitions, but only one took place, the 
Emanuel Church, Dulwich, retaining the challenge 
banner for the second year in Class A, for choirs of not 
less than 26 and not more than 40 voices, as there were 
no competitors. In Class B, from 16 to 25 voices, there 
were four contestants, each of whqm had to sing 
Woodward’s anthem, ‘* The sun shall be no more,” and a 
secular piece of their own selection. The judges, Messrs, 
L. C. Venables, F. G. Edwards, and J. Booth, awarded 
the prize for the second time to the Tonbridge Choir, the 
Liscard Choir being next. The other competitors were 
the East Finchley Choir, and the Hope Choir from 
Denton, 


THE 22nd annual festival at the Crystal Palace of the 
London Sunday School Choir drew a large audience on 
the 13th ult. At one o’clock the junior choir of 5,000 
voices, and consisting entirely of Sunday School scholars, 
sang a number of pieces with excellent effect, those with 
imitative features such as bells, being particularly accept- 
able to the listeners. At four o’clock the festival choir of 
4,000 selected voices gave a concert of a more advanced 
description. Anthems by Barnby, Clarke-Whitfield, and 
Warwick-Jordan received justice, the singing being firm 
and marked by adequate attention-to points of expression, 
qualities that were also displayed in the rendering of 
Gaul’s chorus, ‘* No shadows yonder ” and “ Blessed are 
the men” (Elijah). The second part consisted of secular 
pieces, and during the afternoon the Palace and London 
Sunday School orchestras combined in instrumental 
pieces. At the Juvenile concert Mr. J. Rowley conducted, 
Mr. H. G. Holmes being at the organ. Mr. Luther 
Hinton wielded the baton at the later entertainment with 
his usual ability, whilst Mr. David Davies presided at the 
“king of instruments.” 


One of the preliminary competitions for the London 
School Board Choir Challenge Shield was held at the 
Fleet Road School, Hampstead, on the 2oth ult, The 
competing choirs were Great College Street, St. Jude's, 
Whitechapel, and the Fleet Road. The judges, Messrs. 
Roston Bourke, M.L.S.B., and A. L. Cowley, gave their 
decision in favour of the last-named choir. Mrs. Spencer 
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Curwen observed that she only wished that some of the 
teachers of secondary schools could have been present to 
hear the admirable performances. The final competition, 
which was won in 1891 and 1892 by the Fleet Road School, 
will take place at the Queen’s Hall on the 18th inst. 


At the annual Scottish gathering held at Stamford 
Bridge on the 16th ult., besides athletic sports there were 
various musical competitions. In the pipe music section, 
open to all comers, Mr. Angus Macrae, of Callander, took 
the first, and Mr. John MacColl, of Oban, the second 
prizes for playing on the pibroch. Mr. MacColl was also 
successful in the marches, strathspeys, and reels division, 
Mr. D. C. Mather, of Loch Caron, being second. In the 
amateur section, Mr. R. Reith, of London, was first, and 
Mr. C. H. Grant, of Rothiemurchus, second in the marches 
contest, and in the strathspeys and reels Mr. Reith was 
again successful. The competitions provoked considerable 
interest, 


Tue Kneller Hall choir and orchestra, under the 
direction of Lieutenant Griffiths, rendered a capital 
selection of music at the annual festival of the Army 
Guild of the Holy Standard, held at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on the r2th ult. Dr. Martin’s Evening Service in G, 
Stanford’s ‘“*Te Deum” in B flat, and the march from 
Bridge’s Callirhoe were among the principal items of 
interest. 


Tue East London Church Fund Annual Festival was 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on St. Barnabas’ Day, and 
the music, which included Dr. E. J. Hopkins’ “ Magnificat” 
and “Nunc Dimittis,” written for the Exeter Diocesan 
Choral Association, and Dr. Pearce’s anthem, “ Then 
shall the King,” was capitally rendered by a choir of 
nearly 500 voices, conducted by Dr. Pearce. 








DOINGS IN THE SUBURBS, PROVINCES, &c. 


*,* To obviate any interesting event in the Suburbs or 
Provinces escaping attention, we shall be glad to receive 
communications from local correspondents. These, how- 
ever, must reach us before the 20th day of the month. 


OVER 15,000 persons assisted, on the 2nd ult., at the 
Annual Tannahill Anniversary Concert, held as usual in 
the “Glen” at the Gleniffen Braes, again granted for the 
occasion by Mr. W. Fulton. Had the weather not been 
so disagreeable in the morning, the audience would have 
numbered even more. Instrumental music, by the splendid 
band of the ‘* Black Watch,” under the leadership of Mr, 
Jones, formed the first half of the concert, and at five 
o’clock the Tannahill Choir, numbering some 600 voices, 
opened the second part with a spirited rendering of ‘ Corn 
Rigs,” followed by ‘‘ We'll meet beside the dusky glen,” 
‘*Meet me on the Warlock Knowe,” and other popular 
Scotch songs. The tenors and basses were weak, but the 
sopranos compensated by the brilliancy and freshness of 
their tone. Mr. J. Roy Frayder was‘at his usual post as 
conductor, and the public are mainly indebted to him for 
the initiation of the scheme and for the enthusiasm and 
trouble which have been the means of erecting a monu- 
ment to Tannahill and of nearly completing one for 
Burns. 


*,* 


Mr. JosePH KeErFooT, organist at Winwick Church, 
near Leigh, recently died at the age of 75. He had held 





the post for 53 years, and despite having to travel 
16 miles to the church he was not once late in 51 years, 
and only missed a single service. 


IN recognition of his service of 43 years as organist of 
Malvern Priory Church, Mr. W. Haynes, has been pre- 
sented by his friends with a silver salver and a purse 
containing £170. 


*,* 


On the 6th ult. the Norfolk and Suffolk Church Choral 
Association held a service in Norwich Cathedral, at which 
there was a full orchestra and a choir of 1,500 voices. 
Dr. Bates conducted the music, his evening service in G 
being sung. The anthems included Barnby’s “I will give 
Thanks,” Gadsby’s ‘‘ O Lord our Governor,” and Martin’s 
* Holiest Breathe.” 


Tue St. Albans Oratorio Society at the close of its 
season gave a concert in the local Town Hall, when the 
members contributed four part songs composed by their con- 
ductor, Mr. W. H. Speer, “‘ Gipsy Life” by Schumann, and 
“ Allen-a-Dale,” by Dr. C. H. Lloyd. Miss Daisy 
Etheridge played with taste a couple of violin solos, 
and Miss Teresa Blamy was heard in several pretty 
songs. 

*,* 

THE last of the present season’s matinées of the Royal 
Society of Artists of Birmingham was held on the 
2nd ult., when a male voice choir gave Gernsheim’s 
Cantata Satamis. The other features of the pro- 
gramme were very attractive, well warranting the 
crowded audience. 


. 

Some exceedingly interesting competitions were held 
by the Southampton Philharmonic Society on the 4th ult., 
at which Dr. Turpin was the adjudicator. 


Berore concluding their annual tour, the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company gave some performances at the Tyne 
Theatre, Newcastle. Their programme included Fra 
Diavolo, Lohengrin, Tannhduser, Rienzi, The Daughter of 
the Regiment, and Berlioz’s Faust. The representations 
were exceptionally fine, the band and chorus, as well as 
the principals, being thoroughly efficient. Special interest 
was taken in The Daughter of the Regiment owing to the 
appearance of Miss Lily Heenan, who thus made her 
début in opera in her native city, in the small part of 
Babette. Her beautiful fresh voice and skilful vocalisation 
awakened the enthusiasm of the audience, who were 
scarcely satisfied with a single repetition of the number. 
Miss Heenan also appeared in the part of the Messenger 
of Peace in Rienzi, and confirmed the favourable opinion 
created by her first performance. With such a voice, 
presence, and artistic ability, this young lady seems 
to have a bright future in opera. The other artistes 
fully sustained the reputation they have so honourably 
earned, 


Among the other musical proceedings in Newcastle of 
late was Dr. W. Rea’s pianoforte recital in the New 
Assembly Rooms. 

*,* 

Wiru considerable success the fifth triennial festival in 

Peterborough Cathedral took place on the 14th ult. There 


was a splendid chorus, numigering 260, and an efficient 
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orchestra of 45 players, led by Mr. Eayres. In the 
afternoon Dr. Keeton’s “‘ Magnificat” and “‘ Nunc Dimittis” 
in C, Beethoven’s Symphony in D No. 2, and selections 
from Fudas Maccabeus were given with satisfactory 
results, and at night Elijah was performed. Dr. Keeton 
conducted, and Mr. C. Hancock was at the organ. 


Tue triennial Diocesan choral festival at Winchester 
was held in the Cathedral on the 13th and 14th ult. with 
fair success. 


OPERA ACROSS THE SEAS. 


M. CHARLES LEFEBVRE’s opera Djelma was successfully 
produced in Paris on May 25th. The libretto, in three 
acts, is by M. Charles Lomon, and deals in a concise 
manner with the adventures of Djelma, a sort of Hindoo 
Penelope, whose husband, Raim, has been decoyed from 
his palace and carried off into slavery by Kairam. The 
hero eventually escapes, and ‘returning home disguised as 
a beggar kills the villain, who has not succeeded in 
influencing the heroine to forsake her husband. The third 
act contains some well-written love airs, and the ballet 
music is also melodious. Madame Rose Caron was 
admirably adapted for the rvéle of Djelma, and MM, 
Renaud and Dubnelle were efficient as the hero and villain 
respectively. 


When Othello is produced by M. Gailhard at the Paris 
Grand Opera, a ballet will be introduced according to the 
custom of the house. Verdi has been interviewed by the 
manager, who went to Milan for the purpose. The 
maestro’s consent has been duly given, and, furthermore, 
he has consented to write the divertissement, which will 
probably be brought into the third act during the festivities 
accompanying the arrival of the ambassador. 


With great success was a new one-act opera, Angla, 
by Ferdinand Hummel, libretto by Axel Delmar, pro- 
duced in Berlin on the gth ult. The story, dealing 
with the dawn of Christianity and the consequent 
decline of Heathenism, is treated ina poetic manner, 
Angla being chiefly instrumental in bringing about the 
revolution. This réle was admirably sustained by Fraulein 
Heidler, . 


Leoncavallo intends residing at Berlin for a long period, 
as, he says, “to compose a Berlin opera I must breathe 
Berlin air, which suits me better than any other.” 


Performances of popular works have taken place at the 
Grand Opera House in New York, under the direction of 
Mr. W. Rosenbach, who has a chorus numbering 60, and 
a band of 30, under the bdton of Mr. Max Gabriel. Among 
the principal singers are Mdlle. Sigrid Wolf, of Stock- 
holm, Signor Francesco Auric, of the Royal Opera, Milan, 





IN REMEMBRANCE. Wu) 


In the month of July died two composers the musical 
world specially delights to honour—namely Johann 
Sebastian Bach and Robert Alexander Schumann, A 
century separated them and they adopted different 





methods, but the labours of each won the greatest 
respect and admiration. Bach’s life was comparatively 
uneventful. He did with the utmost conscientiousness 
all that his hands found to do, and was not of that self- 
seeking order of men who are unhappy until they have 
forced themselves into positions for which in some 
respects they are unsuited. Ever industrious, he strove 
to make all that he wrote worthy of a great musician, and 
so long as he could effect corrections in his works 
declined to consider them perfect. Not the least of the 
services rendered to his art by Sterndale Bennett was his 
advocacy of Bach, who until the middle of the present 
century was but little known in England. It is to the 
English composer and Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music that the public are indebted for the introduction 
of the noble and touching “St. Matthew Passion,” 
a work now performed with becoming solemnity in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral every year in Holy Week, and 
occasionally heard at provincial festivals. In addition 
to performances elsewhere it was given in German this 
year at the Queen’s Hall. The Bach Society was the 
means of bringing other works of the peerless contrapuntist 
before the British public, and the Bach Choir is a result 
of the steadily growing appreciation of the Leipsic Cantor 
during the past thirty-five years. Leaving a host of price- 
less treasures to be more and more esteemed by successive 
generations, Bach died on the 28th July, 1750. 


The romance of a portion of Schumann’s life is reflected 
in his works. As with many other distinguished musicians 
it was a long time before his talents were recognised 
outside his own land, but when he died at Enderich, near 
Bonn, on July 29th, 1856, it was realised that art had losta 
zealous worker, a profound thinker, and a man gifted with 
the highest imaginative powers. His courtship of Clara 
Wieck, the eminent-pianist, who, now better known as 
Madame Schumann, is still happily left to afford a bright 
example of industry and devotion, constitute engaging 
passages in musical history. After the incomparable nine 
that came from Beethoven, the symphonies of Schumann 
are among the most popular productions of their kind, 
whilst his chamber music and songs continue to grow in 
favour. 


William Byrd, organist and composer, who studied 
under Tallis, died in London, on July 4th, 1623; Charles 
Dibden, author of so many musical dramas, and composer 
of over 1,300 songs, including “Tom Bowling,” expired 
in London on July 25th, 1814; Henry Smart, composer of 
‘‘ The Bride of Dunkerron,” of the favourite song, ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Lea,” and many able anthems and part-songs, 
died on July 6th, 1879; Thomas Purcell, chant composer, 
uncle of the great Henry Purcell, died on July 31st, 1682; 
and William Jackson, another church composer, not yet 
quite forgotten, died in Exeter on July 12th, 1803. 


CITTERNE. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Epitor, 


Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice wnless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 


The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he is 
unable to make use. 


All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 


Advertisements should reach the Office of Messrs. C. Poot & Co. 
25, Bouverie Street, E.C., not later than the 20th in order to insure 
insertion in the issue of the month current, 
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